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MUSICAL LANDMARKS IN NEW YORK 

By CESAR SAERCHINGER 

THE great war has stopped, or at least interrupted, the annual 
exodus of American music students and pilgrims to the shrines 
of the muse. What years of agitation on the part of America- 
first boosters — agitation to keep our students at home and to 
earn recognition for our great cities as real centers of musical 
culture — have not succeeded in doing, this world catastrophe 
has brought about at a stroke, giving an extreme illustration of 
the proverb concerning the ill wind. Thus New York, for in- 
stance, has become a great musical center — one might even say 
the musical center of the world — for a majority of the world's 
greatest artists and teachers. Even a goodly proportion of its 
most eminent composers are gathered within its confines. Amer- 
ica as a whole has correspondingly advanced in rank among 
musical nations. Never before has native art received such 
serious attention. Our opera houses produce works by Americans 
as a matter of course; our concert artists find it popular to in- 
clude American compositions on their programs; our publishing 
houses publish new works by Americans as well as by foreigners 
who before the war would not have thought of choosing an Amer- 
ican publisher. In a word, America has taken the lead in mu- 
sical activity. 

What, then, is lacking? That we are going to retain this 
supremacy now that peace has come is not likely. But may we 
not look forward at least to taking our place beside the other 
great nations of the world, instead of relapsing into the status of 
a colony paying tribute to the mother country? Can not New 
York and Boston and Chicago become capitals in the empire of 
art instead of mere outposts? I am afraid that many of our 
students and musicians, for four years compelled to "make the 
best of it" in New York, are already looking eastward, preparing 
to set sail for Europe, in search of knowledge, inspiration and — 
atmosphere. 

Atmosphere! That is the mysterious thing which every one 
concedes to be an indispensable requisite for artistic endeavor. 
But what is "atmosphere?" Is it a mysterious ether floating in 
the air of Paris or Vienna or Milan? Is it the reverberation of the 
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Bohemian life so beloved of the budding artist? No; it is a 
psychological state created out of the association of ideas; it is the 
spell of history, tradition and legend, cast over the mind as we 
wander in places hallowed by the memory of the great ones who 
wandered before us; it is the shadow of a romantic past, the echo 
of the receding tread of events that have staked out for us the 
heritage of the human spirit. 

Have we no such traditions, no such events in our history, 
the memory of which could create an atmosphere about our own 
cities? Have we no landmarks of musical history that might 
conjure up thoughts of reverence and affection for our own past 
generations? Or have we merely neglected to seek them out, 
satisfied that our country is "too young?" 

Too young! We were a nation when Beethoven was a child, 
when Haydn and Mozart were creating their masterworks. Some 
of our countrymen trace their American ancestry back to the days 
before Bach and Handel — to the very beginning of music as we 
understand it. And, what is more, we have evidence that the 
Americans of that time were quite aware of their great contem* 
poraries, that they heard the music, of Handel at any rate — when 
it was a novelty! 

Too young! Let us not forget that the first of our own com- 
posers was born nearly two hundred years ago, 1 that the first 
American composer whose works have survived to this day was 
born in 1792, twenty-two years after Beethoven, 2 and that by the 
middle of the nineteenth century at least one native American 
had won the plaudits of Europe as pianist and composer. 3 And 
finally, that our foremost composer, dead these eleven years, ranks 
everywhere with the world's great romantic lyricists. 

Where is MacDo well's monument? Will any one say that 
he is less worthy of one than Saint-Saens, still alive? New York, 
his birthplace, has not done the slightest thing to comemmorate 
that fact. Paris has its rue Bizet and its rue Berlioz, Bayreuth 
its Wagnerstrasse; every little town of Europe recalls the names 
of its famous sons in the names of streets, squares or parks. In 
New York the only memorials to musicians that I have been able 
to discover are a bust of Beethoven and a statue of Verdi. Not 
as much as a bronze tablet to mark the place of MacDowelPs 
birth or of Foster's death. 

I am sure this will change. It must change if we are to 
mobilize our potential "atmosphere" to some purpose. But as a 

Francis Hopkinson, born 1737. 2 Lowell Mason. 

'Louis Moreau Gottschalk, born 1829. 
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preliminary we must awake to the consciousness of the traditions 
which we have. I shall endeavor, within the limits of this article, 
to make a modest beginning in retracing the footsteps of musical 
history in our largest city. 



Traces of Eighteenth-Century Music 

Musical life in New York, from all indications, had its begin- 
ning in the very earliest days of the colony. The colonists, in 
fact, both Dutch and English brought their music with them from 
Europe. But this was so much a part of the intimate social life 
of the settlers that all details concerning it are left to conjecture. 
That music-making had become a public function by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century is more than likely, for almost the earliest 
newspapers that have been preserved, contain references to con- 
certs. Whatever they may have been like we do not know, 
except that there were "a great number of ladies," an indispensable 
feature of excellence to this day. 

In looking for traces of this eighteenth-century music in 
terms of brick and mortar we shall find little or nothing, but it 
is quite possible to fix the sites of some of the first American con- 
certs or "consorts," of which Mr. Sonneck has found the records. 
Thus the very first one to be definitely announced in the news- 
papers of that day, 1 "for the Benefit of Mr. Pachelbell, the Harpsi- 
chord part performed by himself," took place on January 21, 
1736, in "the house of Robert Todd, the vintner." This was on 
Broad Street, next door to Fraunces' Tavern at the corner of Pearl, 
familiar to every New Yorker as one of the few remaining land- 
marks of colonial days. No criticism of that concert has come 
down to us, for critics no doubt were scarce in those vernal days 
of music. So we do not know how the "private Hands" in charge 
of the "Songs, Violins and German Flutes" acquitted themselves, 
but that they could not have done so badly is indicated by the 
fact that on March 9th, the concert was repeated, tickets being 
advertised at four shillings each. 

Subsequent concerts occured in the same place, and some no 
doubt in the historic tavern next door. In those days one Holt 
was the landlord of Fraunces', and "Holt's Long Room" was the 
scene of many a theatrical and musical entertainment. By 1760, 
two musicians, Dienval and Hulett, had the hardihood to announce 
a series of subscription concerts in the New York Gazette, and these 

1 New York Gazette, Jan. 6-13, 1736. 
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took place in the building which is the real ancestor of New York's 
concert halls — the City Tavern. 

The City Tavern 

The City Tavern stood for over a hundred years at the 
northern corner of Broadway and Thames Street, on the site now 
occupied by the Trinity and United States Realty buildings. 
The original hostelry, erected in 1730, was known successively 
as the Province Arms, the New York Arms, Bolton's Tavern, 
State Arms, and City Tavern. Its successor became the City 
Hotel, or Tontine Hotel, being built by the Tontine Association, 
the fashionable club of the period. Here the musical life of the 
city was centered for several generations; here the first subscrip- 
tion concerts of which there is any record in New York were held; 
here the concerts of such early societies as the Harmonic, the St. 
Cecilia, and the Philharmonic (not the present one) took place. 
The Columbian Anacreontic Society gave its annual "Ladies' 
Concert' , here, "in a style of superior elegance," 1 and as late as 
1826 the Euterpean Society held its annual concert and supper at 
the New York Hotel, with the co-operation of its Amateur Or- 
chestra. Not until after 1847 did this venerable cradle of art 
give way to the encroachments of commerce: at last it was torn 
down and a business building erected in its stead. 

When the musical history of the City Tavern began, with 
Messrs. Dienval and Hulett soliciting the "patronage of the gentle- 
men of the town" for their concerts, the tavern was under the 
management of one Willett, and the "Long Room" in which the 
concerts were given was spoken of as Willett's Assembly Room. 
In 1765 George Burns, a famous inn-keeper of early New York, 
succeeded Willett, and concerts were resumed by Hulett. 2 On 
this occasion of his second concert, October 5th, 1765, Hulett 
announced that the first violin would be played "by a gentleman 
lately arrived" (presumably from Europe) and "a solo by the 
same hand" — showing that in our reverence for European im- 
portations we have not changed much since that early day. How- 
ever, the other instruments were taken by "the gentlemen of 

1 New York Evening PosU 1802. 

2 In the interim, however, Dienval, Hulett' s erstwhile partner, had given a series of 
subscription concerts in conjunction with a Mr. Leonard, at "Mr. Burns' Room near the 
Battery," by which was meant the King's Tavern, situated at Whitehall Slip (then con- 
necting Whitehall Street with State Street near the Battery). With Burns's taking 
possession, the City Tavern again became the musical center of the city, and it is not 
unlikely that this old innkeeper was a real patron of music, as hotel-keepers have been, 
before and since. 
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the town" — an indication both of the nature of the concerts and 
the state of musical culture in the city. 

The musical activities of the tavern seem to have languished 
under the next landlord, Bolton (1770-72), but under Hull (1772- 
76), Hulett's subscription concerts were revived on December 
3rd, 1773. His successor, Hicks, was promptly turned out by 
General Pattison during the British occupation, and under its 
Royalist host, Roubalet, the Province Arms (as it was then called), 
became the center of the city's gay life. In 1782 we still find 
reference to the "subscription concerts at Roubalet's." Details 
concerning the nature of all these concerts, and some of their 
programs, are given by Mr. Sonneck in his authoritative study 
of the subject. 1 After peace was declared the tavern became the 
State Arms, of course, but its hall was more often referred to 
simply as "the assembly rooms," probably because of the fact 
that the Assembly Balls, the most fashionable social event of the 
time, were held there. 2 Under Joseph Corre, another famous 
host, the New York Subscription Concert, founded by William 
Brown in 1785, was revived at the tavern under the direction of 
Alexander Reinagle, a very popular musician of the time. When 
Joseph Corre relinquished his tenancy of the tavern in 1790 and 
started his own hostelry near the Battery, the New York Sub- 
scription Concert had its headquarters there, but the City Tavern 
soon regained its distinction as the city's real center of music. 

In 1793 the Tavern, still owned by the son of its builder, 
Lieutenant-Governor James DeLancey, was sold to the Tontine 
Association, which tore down the old mansion and built a more 
modern hotel on its site. This was the finest hotel in America. 
It was the favorite meeting place of all the prominent societies, 
including the classic Assembly, and in it the treaty of alliance with 
France was officially celebrated. We may be sure that it was 
also the most favored place for concerts, by then of frequent 
occurrence. Almost to the end of its days the historic building 
maintained its place as the musical Mecca of New York. 8 

Another important building with early musical associations 
was the old City Hall, on the corner of Wall and Nassau Streets. 
One of the earliest concerts announced in the existing copies of 
New York papers 4 took place "at the Court Room in the City 

1 Early Concert Life in America, pp. 158 et seq. 

2 A11 such designations as "the concert rooms in Broadway," found in the news- 
papers of the period, may safely be taken as referring to the City Tavern. 
3 Cf. Sonneck: op. cit., p. 194 et seq. 
*Neiv York Post Boy, Oct. 2, 1749. 
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Hall" about the middle of October, 1749. A "New Organ, made 
by Gilfert Ash," was formally opened in the City Hall on March 
8, 1756, at a "Concert of Vocal and Instrumental Musick. In 
which among a variety of selected pieces will be introduced a song 
in praise of musick, particularly of an organ; and another favorite 
song call'd 'The Sword that's drawn in Virtue's cause,' both 
compos'd by Mr. Handel. An Organ Concerto, compos'd by Sigr. 
Giovanni Adolfo Hasse." 1 This was the first recorded charity 
concert in New York, being announced "for the benefit of a poor 
widow." 

The Garden Concerts of Early New York 

A feature of eighteenth-century life that strikes every student 
of the period is the love for open-air sociability. When one looks 
at a Watteau garden scene or a Gainsborough portrait with its 
background of idealized landscape he gets the impression that 
nature in those days must have been especially kind. It is all 
so suggestive of balmy air and perfumed zephyrs. At any rate 
the people loved the open air, not only for sport and exercise, but 
for conviviality, for eating and drinking, for music and persiflage, 
for love-making and for merely passing the time. In England as 
elsewhere, this open-air life, not by any means confined to the 
"people," but cultivated by the bewigged and silk-stockinged 
gentility, found its echoes in the music of Handel and his con- 
temporaries, and its most popular expression in those open-air 
gardens of which Vauxhall and Ranelagh were the types. 

New York, an inveterate imitator of London, had its Vaux- 
halls and Ranelaghs a-plenty. Favored by the weather or not, 
they were the fashion for a long time and the centers of the city's 
musical life during the summer. The first Ranelagh dates back 
nearly to the middle of the century. It was situated at Broad- 
way and the present Thomas Street, and seems to have had a 
short but brilliant musical record, being established by one John 
Jones, who purchased the old Rutgers home and, according to the 
Weekly Post Boy made it into a resort of "very elegant excellence." 
His first concert announcement, in June 1765, promised music 
by a "complete band," with Mr. Leonard booked to sing a solo 
and a Mr. Jackson three songs. In spite of his valiant efforts 
Mr. Jones' enterprise failed in 1768. Eight years after its opening 
the garden was demolished to make way for the New York Hos- 
pital, but was succeeded by Brannan's Garden, near the present 
crossing of Spring and Hudson Streets. 

1 New York Mercury, March 8, 1756. 
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Moreover, it was soon followed by a namesake. As early as 
1798 we read about B. Isherwood's Ranelagh Gardens, "near the 
Battery and known by the variegated lamps over the door." 
This "battery" had, however, nothing to do with the open space 
near the tip of Manhattan Island which is known by that name. 
It was, rather, the ruin of a real battery erected during the Revolu- 
tion near Corlear's Hook, on the east side of the island. According 
to Bayles' "Old Taverns in New York" there was a pleasant walk 
and prospect on these "smouldering ramparts." The location of 
the garden, then, was about the present intersection of Grand 
and Division Streets. Here nightly concerts of vocal and in- 
strumental music were given in 1798 and 1799, and probably 
earlier. 

A year after Jones opened his Ranelagh one Edward Bardin 
started his "King's Arms Garden" and advertised a "concert of 
music for the entertainment of ladies and gentlemen" every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday during the summer. This stood on 
Broadway, facing the upper end of the Common, as City Hall 
Park was known in the olden days. Bardin went out of business 
in 1769, but there were many successors. One of them was Samuel 
Francis, or Fraunces, whose name is perpetuated by Fraunces' 
Tavern. Undaunted by the failure of his predecessors he opened 
the first Vauxhall Garden in 1769 on the so-called Church Farm, 
near the present corner of Warren and Greenwich Streets. This 
particular locality was then known as the Bowling Green and 
later as Mount Pleasant. Francis announced concerts of vocal 
and instrumental music twice a week. The first concert was 
given on June 30th, and the program included "Ye Men of Gaza, 
from Handel," sung by Miss Hallam, and the duet "Fair Aurora" 
from Arne's "Artaxerxes," sung by Mr. Woods and Miss Hallam. 
On the whole the quality of these garden concerts was better 
than one would expect, and they certainly did their share of culti- 
vating New York's musical taste. 

A second Vauxhall was established by one Delacroix near the 
south side of the present Grand Street, a locality formerly known 
as Bayard's Mount and still earlier as Bunker Hill. Little is 
known concerning its musical offerings. A far more important 
place was the third Vauxhall, dating from 1804. This occupied 
the ground now covered by the buildings just south of Astor 
Place and bounded by Broadway on the west and the Bowery on 
the east. The old Astor Library forms the approximate center 
of this spacious site. This famous old pleasure garden was a 
garden in fact as well as in name, for here Jacob Sperry, a Swiss 
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gardener, had cultivated flowers and fruits for something like half 
a century. It was surrounded by a high board fence and within 
this enclosure the proprietor built a theatre and a summer house. 
There were garden walks shaded by trees and surrounded by 
flower beds and shrubs, and there were flowers and small boxes 
fitted up to represent mystic bowers. Long a prosperous resort 
and the favorite place for public meetings, it became in its later 
days the headquarters for cheap concerts — a sort of forerunner of 
Cooper Union, near by, in the popularization of music. Still 
later Negro Minstrelsy held sway for a time and in its last period 
the garden was famous for its "calico balls." The cutting through 
of Lafayette Place in 1827 made an end of this popular paradise. 
According to Janvier, "'twas as gay a place of recreation as was 
to be found at that period anywhere in the civilized world." 1 

Contemporary with the first Ranelagh was the Mount 
Vernon Garden, situated at the hilltop above the present crossing 
of Broadway and Leonard Street. This was originally the White 
Conduit House, but at the end of the Revolution became a public 
garden and pleasure resort. Controlled by William Byram from 
1796, it soon came into the possession of William Corre, the enter- 
prising host of Corre's Hotel and the Columbian Garden in State 
Street, where he had already made concert-giving a part of his 
business. Mount Vernon Garden boasted not only of the usual 
accommodations for summer concerts but of a summer theatre as 
well. 2 

Another proprietor of musical gardens who should not be 
overlooked is John Contoit. His first garden was opposite City 
Hall Park, not far from Bardin's (in 1802 its number was 253 
Broadway). In 1809 he removed to the block between Leonard 
and Franklin Streets, facing on Broadway. For forty years this 
garden was a favorite place for New Yorkers who liked music with 
their refreshment or vice versa. 

The last of this quaint tribe of amusement places was Niblo's 
Garden, at Broadway and Prince Street. The oldest residents 
still remember this landmark, reaching back to the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and its memorable surroundings. 
Situated on the east side of Broadway it had as its neighbor the 
home of James Fenimore Cooper and as its vis-a-vis the house of 
John Jacob Astor, in which Washington Irving worked on his 
"Life of Washington." When it was first opened, in 1823, as the 
"Columbia Garden," it was so far out of town that the enterprising 

^'In Old New York." 

2 Sonneck: Early Concert Life, p. 214. 
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William Niblo ran a line of stages to it from Bowling Green — 
the first regular passenger vehicles on Broadway. From 1828, 
when the garden became known as Niblo's, regular concerts were 
given in connection with the coffee house. A description by an 
old habitue will serve the reader better than my own: 1 

The ground had formerly been occupied as a circus arena, and on 
the Crosby Street side there was a large low building, known as the 
Stadium. This was rejuvenated, arranged with ample corridors, and 
the auditorium was conveniently fitted up with a stage and accessories 
for concerts . . . 

In the rear of the Niblo and Cooper residences (fronting on Broad- 
way), between them and Crosby Street, was a large open space, which 
was beautifully laid out as a garden. It was ornamented with trees, 
shrubbery and flowers, and the whole space was conveniently inter- 
sected by walks, and dotted with arbors, in which were seats and tables 
for serving light refreshments. The building was known as "Niblo's 
Saloon" and the open space as Niblo's Garden, and they at once became 
favorite places of resort. 

The "saloon" was formally opened with a concert styled the 
"New York Musical Festival," with an orchestra, singers and other 
soloists — altogether two hundred performers. 

The first part of the program consisted of selections from the 
"Messiah," the second part of "classical" and the third of 
"miscellaneous" (!) selections. Soon after, there was added a 
summer theatre, fronting on Broadway, and this became the 
scene of dramatic and operatic performances. It burned down 
and was rebuilt in 1849. Concerts were later given both in 
the "saloon" and the theatre, and we shall have occasion to 
revert to them later on. 

II 

The Earliest Operatic Haunts 

The earliest operatic traditions of New York are centered in 
and about Nassau Street, and they reach back to 1750. It is true 
that there are earlier beginnings still, but these are lost in the 
mists of uncertainty. Italian opera ruled the world, as everyone 
knows, at the beginning of the century, though a reaction against 
it set in during the first decades. The "Beggar's Opera," the 
classic of all operatic parodies, was written in 1727, while the 
Faustina-Cuzzoni rivalry was at its height in London. Troops 
of English players came to America from 1702 on, and it is not 
impossible that some kind of musieo-dramatic performances in 

X R. Osgood Mason: Sketches and Impressions, New York, 1887. 
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English took place very soon after that date. The popularity of 
the "Beggar's Opera" was so phenomenal that it is not likely that 
any English company landing in Charleston, Philadelphia or 
New York did not have a copy of it in its professional kit. How- 
ever, the earliest reliable record of its performance in New York 
gives the year 1750 as the date and the Nassau Street Theatre 
as the place. 

The first Nassau Street Theatre was a two-storied house with 
high gables, situated on the east side of Nassau Street, between 
John Street and Maiden Lane, on the lots now occupied by the 
buildings No. 64-66. It is described in contemporary annals 
as "the building recently belonging to the Hon. Rip van Dam." 
The theatre was opened on February 26th, 1750, with a per- 
formance of "Richard IH/'and we get an idea of the magnificence 
of this festive occasion from a contemporary description which 
tells lis that there were six wax-lights in front of the stage and six 
more stuck on a barrel-hoop suspended from the center of the 
ceiling. When Lewis Hallam, the English actor, came to New 
York in 1753, he had his own opinion of this "very fine playhouse 
building," for he promptly had it torn down and erected in its 
place "a very fine, large and commodious" one in the time from 
June to September, 1753! The very next year it was bought by 
the German Calvinists and converted into a house of worship. 
Hallam died in 1755. 

Soon after this David Douglass, who had married Hallam's 
widow, built still another theatre, on Cruger's Wharf, between 
Coenties Slip and Old Slip, a site easily determined by those who 
wish to take the trouble. Performances were held here till 1759. 
For his next venture Douglass went back to Nassau Street, 
evidently the Great White Way of those days. The new theatre 
occupied the site of the present Temple Court, at the corner of 
Beekman (then Chapel) Street, and was opened with a performance 
of "Hamlet," Nov. 26th, 1761. Ballad opera and perhaps other 
operas may have been given here, as well as plays. The house 
was destroyed in the stamp act riots of 1765. 

Not far from the old Nassau Street Theatre, on John Street, 
six doors east on Broadway, is the site of Douglass's John Street 
Theatre, which succeeded the one on Chapel Street late in 1767. 
Since it was the only theatre in New York for thirty years it was 
commonly known as the City Theatre. It was a wooden structure, 
painted red, and its interior could boast a pit, two rows of boxes 
and a gallery. Here opera, and music generally, seems to have 
been cultivated as assiduously as the drama. There were given, 
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besides the always popular "Beggar's Opera," Coffey's "The 
Devil to Pay," Dr. Arne's "Love in a Village," Bickerstaff's 
"Maid of the Mill," and after the long hiatus occasioned by the 
Revolution, "Incle and Yarico," an arrangement of Shakespeare's 
"Tempest" with music by Purcell, "No Song, No Supper," "Mac- 
beth" with Locke's music, an earlier "Robin Hood," by McNally, 
and in fact virtually all the English operas as soon as they had been 
heard in London, 1 The leader of the orchestra was one Philip 
Phile (often misspelled Fyle, File, Files, Phyles, etc.), who wrote 
the tune of "Hail, Columbia" in its original form — as the "Presi- 
dent's March," — played on the occasion of Washington's visits 
to the John Street Theatre. 

As the direct successor of this historic temple of the muses, 
another theatre was erected on Park Row and called the Park 
Theatre. Opened in 1798, it not only continued the musico-dra- 
matic record of its predecessors but became the authentic first home 
of Italian opera in America. The "Old American Company," having 
occupied the John Street Theatre for some time, now moved to the 
Park with their ever-growing repertoire. In 1819 there is a record 
of an English adaptation of Rossini's "Barber of Seville," and 
later one of Mozart's "Marriage of Figaro." The theatre burned 
down in 1820, causing much loss to its owners, including John 
Jacob Astor, and the new building became the first real "grand 
opera house" in America. 

Opera in City Hall Park 

The location of the Park Theatre, New York's first opera 
house, coincides with the present buildings at Nos. 21-25 Park 
Row, opposite the old General Post-Office. It was regarded as a 
magnificent playhouse, according to Richard Grant White, who 
described it in the Century Magazine of March 1882. Some of the 
items of its magnificence were three chandeliers of thirty-five 
lights each (probably candles, since gas was not introduced in 
New York till 1823), and "patent oil lamps;" but its boxes are 
described as being like pens for pigs, the seats consisting of mere 
boards, with another board, shoulder-high, for a back-rest. Since 
the price of admission was only fifty cents for the best places, 
perhaps the public ought to have been satisfied with the accom- 
modations. 

2 Mr. Sonneck gives complete lists of the pieces performed in the John Street and 
old Park Theatre in his admirable "Early Opera in America," (1915), a history of 18th 
century operatic life in our country. 
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In this setting, to quote Mr. Krehbiel, "the precious exotic 
unfolded its petals'' on November 29th, 1825, and spread the 
fragrance of Rossini's melodies, for "The Barber of Seville" was 
the opera of the opening night. Here the immortal Malibran 
started forth on her dazzling career of glory, for although she made 
her actual debut (as an understudy) two years before, in London, 
it was here that her marvelous talent reached its maturity. Her 
father, the redoubtable Manuel Garcia, was the spirit of the 
undertaking, having brought the opera troupe from Europe. For 
the details we shall have to refer the reader to Mr. Krehbiel's 
account. 1 Suffice it to say here that the "Barber" was performed 
no less than twenty-five times during the season, and that Mozart's 
"Don Giovanni" was produced with the cooperation of the author 
of its libretto, the venerable Lorenzo Da Ponte, who some time 
before had become a resident of New York. 2 

After this memorable season of Italian opera the Park Theatre 
seems to have gone back to the original purpose inherited from 
its predecessors: drama and opera in English. It remained as 
the bulwark of the advocates of the vernacular, through their 
early struggles against the foreign invasion which was at last to be 
permanently successful. Its end came in 1848, when its material 
splendor went up in smoke. 

But Garcia's adventure was not the last of Italian opera in 
City Hall Park. Easily within sight of the Park Theatre, 
diagonally across the old Common, stood, in 1844, Palmo's Opera 
House. Its site is now occupied by the old building of the Ameri- 
can News Company, Nos. 37-41 Chambers Street, a few doors east 
of Broadway. It was built — or rather reconstructed out of an 
old bathing palace — by Ferdinand Palmo, the owner of the Cafe 
des Mille Colonnes on Broadway above Duane Street. Palmo 
appears to have been the Hammerstein of his day. He) undertook 
the enterprise single-handed; opened gloriously in a brilliantly 
decorated house, curiously enough with the same opera as Mr. 
Hammerstein some sixty years later — "I Puritani;" attempted 
to "democratize" opera and failed as gloriously as his successor. 
The opening performance took place on February 3rd, 1844, and 
the last one failed to come off (for the musicians struck for not 
being paid) on January 25th, 1845. The interim was one blaze 
of glory. The singers included Borghese as prima donna and 

1 Chapters of Opera, pp. 25 et seq. 

2 At this time he lived at 342 Broadway and kept a bookstore at No. 366, near the 
present Catherine Lane. He died at 91 Spring Street, Aug, 17, 1838, and lies buried in 
the Roman Catholic Cemetery in Eleventh Street, between First Avenue and Avenue A. 
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Antognini as tenor — said to have been the greatest ever heard in 
America. After Palmo another company tried its luck for a 
season. This included, as tenor and prima donna, the parents of 
Adelina Patti, Salvatore Patti and Catarina Barili. In the 
summer of 1847 the opera house was abandoned and in the follow- 
ing year it became Burton's Theatre, a favorite temple of comedy. 
For a season or so it was the home of Christy's Minstrels, important 
in the history of Negro minstrelsy, which has given us some of 
our most vital popular music. 

The Surviving Landmarks of Opera 

New York's operatic vagaries through the nineteenth century 
are hardly to be dignified by the word history. Opera in this 
center of commercial strife rather resembled a disease, breaking 
out now here now there. It has left its scars all over the city, and 
some of them are visible still. Such are the Thalia Theatre, 
Castle Garden and the Academy of Music. 

Soon after the Park Theatre was built — in fact the very next 
year — there arose on the west side of the Bowery (then a most 
fashionable thoroughfare), just south of Canal Street, the "New 
York Theatre." This formidable rival of the "Park" became 
almost its equal in prestige. It was the first New York theatre 
to be lighted by gas, and though destroyed twice by fire it has 
finally survived well into the era of incandescent lights. 

English opera was one of its chief attractions from the out- 
set, and the great Malibran, after her Italian season at the Park, 
came here to sing such fatuities as "The Devil's Bridge" and 
"Love in a Village." Necessity alone accounts for this artistic 
debacle, for the departure of her father for Mexico had left her 
alone, with a bankrupt husband to support. After she had got 
rid of this intolerable bufden, in 1827, she returned to Paris and 
remained a sweet memory so far as the Bowery is concerned. 

Between its Malibran period and the year 1879, when it be- 
came the Thalia Theatre, the house burned down twice. Under 
its new name it passed into the possession of a company of German 
players. Gustav Amberg used it as a proving ground for German 
opera, and many of the lighter romantic works had their first 
American performances here. The repertoire included Weber's 
"Freischiitz," Flotow's "Maitha," Nicolai's "Lustige Weiber," 
Lortzing's "Czar und Zimmermann" and Strauss's "Fleder- 
maus." After 1888 Hebrew and Italian players held sway 
at this venerable house — one of the real monuments to histrionic 
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art in America. Now here as elsewhere the "movies" are the 
thing. 

The next surviving landmark, Castle Garden, is hardly less 
picturesque. Set off by itself at the southern tip of Manhattan 
Island, washed by the waters of the bay, this old giant turret 
strikes one with its somewhat awe-inspiring ugliness. Originally 
it was a fortress, guarding the city from invasion, but, stripped of 
its armament early in the last century, it became a place of in- 
nocent amusement — in 1830 a restaurant where families on Sunday 
outings took ice cream, lemonade and similarly harmless refresh- 
ment. The building was still on an island, and a wooden bridge, 
flanked by floating bath-houses, connected it with its garden on 
the land. A little later it was converted into a theatre — in shape 
and proportions rather a circus — and soon became the scene of one 
of New York's earliest operatic adventures, undertaken by an 
Italian company including Signora Pico as prima donna, Sig. 
Antognini as tenor and Sig. Sanquirica as buffo. 1 This was in 
1845. Looking at the gloomy pile to-day it is difficult to imagine 
scenes of brilliant festivity; so we present as eye-witness no less 
a person than a mayor of the city: the Hon. Philip Hone, who, 
seeing a notice in the newspaper to the effect that "the Italian 
Opera Company was to perform Friday evening" betook himself 
to the nether regions of the city, attended the performance and 
recorded his impressions in his diary as follows: 

When I entered I found myself on the floor of the most splendid 
and the largest theatre I ever saw — a place capable of seating comfort- 
ably six or eight thousand (!) persons. The pit or pavilion is provided 
with some hundreds of small white tables and movable chairs, by which 
people are enabled to congregate in little squads and take their ices be- 
tween the acts. In front of the stage is a beautiful fountain, which plays 
when the performers do not. The whole of this large area is surmounted 
by circular benches above and below, from every point of which the view 

is enchanting All this and plenty of fresh air, if the weather 

should be ever warm enough to require it, for fifty cents. 

His Honor says nothing about the quality of the performance, 
but considering the price of admission we shall hardly expect 
Carusos in the cast — if they cost $3000 a night! However that 
may be, it was only a few years later that Castle Garden saw 
something in the way of musical sensations that surpassed even 
those of to-day: the debut of Jenny Lind. The event, taking 

1 From the advertisement in the Evening Post announcing the opera "Semiramide" 
for May 12th one gathers that the performances were in concert form (without scenery), 
but the public was assured of an "elegant and novel entertainment." 
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place on Sept. 10th, 1850, is counted among the most important 
in the history of our musical life. If we are to believe eye-wit- 
nesses, the enthusiasm, fanned to a raging fire by the advertis- 
ing methods of the immortal Barnum, is not to be described. 
Richard Hoffman, the pianist and conductor, then in his youth, 
returned to New York in that year, and records in his "Recollec- 
tions" that he found "every one in a state of excited expectancy" 
over the approaching arrival of the diva. When she finally came, 
crowds were on the docks to witness the landing and see her pass 
through triumphal arches bearing inscriptions such as "Jenny 
Lind, Welcome to America;" crowds followed her to her hotel, 
filling the square in front of it all day, 1 and greater crowds were 
striving to obtain tickets for her debut. The price of these 
tickets ranged from ten dollars to a hundred, and were sold by 
auction. One enthusiast, the hatter Genin, paid three hundred 
for his seat. Of course the audience was "an immense throng," 
and the "Swedish nightingale" proved more of a gold mine even 
than Jumbo, the African elephant — Barnum's other triumph. 
But, aside from its circus-like aspects, the coming of Jenny Lind 
marks an epoch, since it created a hitherto unknown wave of 
interest in what after all was a musical matter. 

Soon after this Castle Garden became a real opera house, for 
the company of Don Francesco Marty y Tollens, from Havana, of 
which Luigi Arditi — the perpetrator of the famous "Kiss Waltz," 
but otherwise a thoroughly capable musician — was the maestro, 
and the celebrated contrabassist Bottesini the general musical 
director. Just four years after Lind's debut, on Sept. 4, 1854, 
Mario and Grisi, perhaps the greatest pair of operatic artists the 
world has ever heard, appeared on the stage of Castle Garden under 
this management. According to H. E. Krehbiel, all tenors for a 
generation afterward were measured by Mario's standard. As 
for Grisi, she was not only one of the world's greatest singers, but 
one of the most beautiful women of her time. 

Soon after these lustrous events the stars of Castle Garden 
set forever, for in 1855 it became an immigrant station, and finally, 
as everyone knows, an Aquarium. Before leaving it, however, let 
us record that in 1846, on May 20th, it witnessed the first per- 
formance in America of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. The 
credit for this momentous undertaking falls to the New York 
Philharmonic Society, under the leadership of U. C. Hill and 
George Loder. 

Another eyewitness (C. G. Rosenberg) asserts that there 'were never less than 
10,000 all through the day. 
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The Academy of Music 

The Academy of Music, at Fourteenth Street and Irving 
Place, in recent times given over to spectacular melodrama and 
moving pictures, has by far the most distinguished history of all 
the preserved operatic landmarks. It was built exclusively for 
musical purposes — not only for opera, mind you, but for the culti- 
vation of musical taste and ability, with educational features and 
rewards for creative efforts on the side. All these good intentions 
were honored only in the breach, and the only man who had the 
hardihood to aim at their fulfillment was the violin virtuoso Ole 
Bull, who managed the Academy for a while in 1855, who offered 
a prize of $10,000 for an original American opera upon an American 
subject, and promised to open a conservatory, but suffered ship- 
wreck after two weeks of management. So the institution be- 
came an "academy" in the sense of the Paris Opera, which it 
managed to emulate pretty closely — thus setting the fashion for 
opera houses in America. 

The reader may review the history of the Academy in Mr. 
Krehbiel's book. 1 Here I shall only set down a few of the great 
associations that make it so notable a landmark. The house 
opened on October 2nd, 1854, with Grisi and Mario in "Norma," 
shortly after the great artist-couple had appeared at Castle Garden. 
Arditi was the conductor and general musical director. In the 
next year Rossini's "William Tell" and Verdi's "Trovatore" had 
their American premieres there. During 1856 Arditi produced an 
opera of his own, based on Cooper's "Spy," which would have been 
the first opera on an American subject except for Bristow's "Rip 
van Winkle," which was produced elsewhere a year before. A 
real American opera, Fry's "Leonora," had its second production 
— this time in Italian — at the Academy in 1858. A year after this, 
on November 24th, Adelina Patti made her operatic debut at this 
house. Other distinguished names identified with the old institu- 
tion include the sopranos Clara Louise Kellogg, Minnie Hauk, 
Emma Nevada, Etelka Gerster and Lillian Nordica, the contral- 
tos Christine Nilsson, Annie Louise Cary, the tenors Brignoli 
and Italo Campanini and the baritone Victor Maurel — names 
which collectively conjure up the vision of a veritable golden age 
of song. The Academy of Music, more than any other place in 
America, is a monument to the art of bel canto in its broader sense. 

But not only singers, instrumentalists of the very first rank 
also have held audiences spell-bound in this old building. Fiddlers 

Chapters of Opera, pp. 64 et seq. 
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like Wieniawski, Wilhelmj, Remenyi and even the acrobatic Ole 
Bull will not soon be forgotten, nor pianists like Rubinstein and 
Joseffy. Rubinstein figured as conductor as well, for in April, 
1872, he produced his own "Ocean" symphony here. Another 
composer — and one who made a decided "hit" — conducted his 
own works at the Academy: Johann Strauss, the "waltz king," 
who was a guest conductor of the Philharmonic Society here for 
three concerts in 1870. The list of conductors who have led or- 
chestras here includes such revered names as Carl Bergmann, 
Leopold Damrosch, Theodore Thomas and Adolf Neuendorff. 
The Philharmonic Society gave its concerts in the Academy for 
several isolated seasons, and among the works which were thus 
introduced to the American people are Beethoven's "Coriolanus," 
"Leonore" No. 1 and "Fidelio" overtures; Mendelssohn's "Hymn 
of Praise;" Schumann's "Manfred" and Third Symphony; Liszt's 
"Tasso;" and Wagner's "Lohengrin" and "Tristan" preludes. 

Some of the first American productions of operatic master- 
pieces are events in the Academy's career that one should not 
neglect to mention. These works include Verdi's "Aida," 
Gounod's "Faust," Meyerbeer's "L'Africaine," and Wagner's 
"Lohengrin," "Flying Dutchman" and "Rienzi." 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the memorable 
experiences of such a place as this. But enough has been said, 
perhaps, to inspire the respect which it deserves as a landmark 
of local, or even national, musical history. In its last operatic 
years the Academy became the unfortunate battle-ground of com- 
petition, and during its rivalry with the rising Metropolitan Opera 
House its brilliant record of former years was sadly tarnished. 
But it was long in dying. Till 1897 the redoubtable Colonel 
Mapleson managed to keep it on the operatic map; then it became 
— a landmark. 

Its victorious rival at Fortieth Street and Broadway is still 
too active to be classed as such, yet its earlier associations are 
certainly of the historic quality. The most notable fact about 
it is that the great works of Wagner received their first American 
hearings within its walls: "Meistersinger" and "Tristan" in 1886, 
the "Ring" operas in 1887 to 1889, "Parsifal" in 1903. The lead- 
ing factor in this accomplishment was Anton Seidl, whose name was 
— and still is, to some extent — a household word in musical 
America. Singers whose names will always be remembered in 
connection with the Metropolitan are Lilli Lehmann, Amalia 
Materna, Marcella Sembrich, Nellie Melba, Emma Calve, Lillian 
Nordica and Milka Termina among the women, the de Reszkes — 
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Jean and Edouard — Walter Niemann and Emil Fischer among 
the men; and to this list no doubt Enrico Caruso and others will 
be added. Let us not forget, moreover, that Gustav Mahler con- 
ducted here in 1908 and later. His American debut was made 
conducting "Tristan/' on New Year's day, 1908. 

Instrumentalists of great rank and fame have appeared here, 
too. Sarasate and d'Albert appeared jointly in 1889-90, d' Albert 
and Biilow in 1890. The playing of a Bach double concerto by 
such a team is surely an event worth recording. Brahms's Fourth 
Symphony and Liszt's "Christus" are two of the works that had 
their first American performances in this house. Humperdinck 
witnessed the world premiere of his "Konigskinder" here in 1910. 

Shall we add, as one of these "landmarks," Hammerstein's 
Manhattan Opera House in Thirty-fourth Street, west of Eighth 
Avenue? Certainly a braver adventure has never been re- 
corded in our operatic history. Even though there was plenty 
of clap-trap, in the shape of tight-rope operas for coloratura acro- 
bats, there were some supremely memorable things also. Who 
knows whether "Pelleas et Melisande" and "Louise" would ever 
have been heard in New York, but for Hammerstein and his 
artistic mentor, Cleofonte Campanini? If we do nothing more, 
let us at least record the dates of these American premieres: 
Debussy's masterpiece on February 19th, Charpentier's on Jan* 
uary 3rd, 1907. That Melba and Tetrazzini earned vociferous 
bravos, and Mary Garden made her American debut here are 
things worth mentioning. 

Sunken Palaces of Sound 

If all of New York's landmarks of opera were still visible, 
the city would be richer in opera houses than any other in the 
world. But most of them are mere memories and not of great 
significance. Beyond those already mentioned I am going to 
speak only of a few which fill rather an important gap in the history 
of opera in New Yoik. Two of them, the Richmond Hill Theatre 
and the old Italian Opera House, sprang from the ambitions of 
old Lorenzo Da Ponte and became splinters of his shattered hopes. 
Poor old Da Ponte, poet, scholar, mountebank, dreamer of foolish 
dreams of an empire of Italian culture! Having basked in the re- 
flected glory of his early association with Mozart, he had become 
a pathetic figure in the role of a shipwrecked messenger of Apollo, 
cast up among inhospitable savages. Since his brief experiment 
with Garcia at the Park Theatre his hope of an Italian opera with 
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himself as the poet never died, and henceforth he haunted every 
human who crossed his path with his impossible scheme. First 
he managed to induce a French tenor named Montressor to tempt 
fate and undertake a season in the converted old colonial mansion 
on Richmond Hill. The venture lasted through just thirty-five 
performances. Within the walls that had successively housed 
Washington, Lord Cornwallis and General Howe during the 
Revolution, where John Adams had lived, and Aaron Burr had 
entertained Louis-Phillippe of France and Talleyrand, there re- 
sounded during thirty-five glorious days of the year 1832 the 
voices of Adelaide Pedrotti and Luciano Fornescari, singing the 
operas of Rossini, Bellini and Mercadante. Then all was dark- 
ness and void, within and without, especially within — Monsieur 
Montressor's pocketbook. 

This, by the way, was the last flicker of the one-time glory of 
this interesting structure. It might have become a relic of colonial 
days far more interesting than the Jumel Mansion, but in the lives 
of houses as in those of men circumstance plays a part. Gradually 
the city grew up around it, and the eminence on which it stood had 
by degrees to be levelled down to the grade of the new streets; 
and so, as the mansion descended from its former high estate it 
also came down in a physical sense, and finally was demolished 
altogether. All that remains to-day to mark the spot is a modest 
row of brick houses on Charlton Street, just east of Varick Street. 

The second attempt to realize Da Ponte's dream was a much 
more elaborate undertaking, followed by a correspondingly greater 
failure. This was the Italian Opera House, built with the financial 
backing of New York's leading citizens, at the cost of $150,000. — 
a gigantic sum in 1833. The building, with its classic facade and 
bread ranges of steps across the front, stood at the present corner 
of Church and Leonard Streets. The Chevalier Rivafinoli, an 
"imprudently daring adventurer" with opera failures in London 
and Mexico to his credit, was joint manager with Da Ponte. 
Rossini was the chief deity at this temple of art, and a number of 
his creations were heard here for the first time in America. Cima- 
rosa's "Matrimonio segreto" was also among the novelties! After 
Rivafinoli's collapse at the end of one season there was a second 
season under the management of two members of the company, 
and then came the end. Thereafter "abyssus abyssum invocat" 
as Da Ponte said, bemoaning the ingratitude of a community which 
failed to appreciate the efforts of Mozart's librettist. The Italian 
Opera House became the National Theatre, and had the usual 
checkered career of theatres lying outside the precincts of fashion. 
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Another of the old operatic landmarks has been supplanted 
by the present building of the Mercantile Library, situated on the 
north side of Astor Place, east of Broadway. Those who have 
observed its rather unusual interior may have become aware of a 
lingering sense of romance. Who would suspect, however, that this 
conservative business structure harbors the ghost of New York's 
first "society opera?" It is, in fact, the successor of the Astor 
Place Opera House, the immediate forerunner of the Academy 
of Music, built in the forties by three New York Croesuses, upon 
the guarantee of fifty gentlemen of the city's social elite to support 
Italian opera for five seasons. It was opened in 1847 under the 
joint management of Adelina Patti's father and a countryman of 
his named Sanquirico. The venture did not long outlive its 
guarantee, despite its comparative magnificence and the cardinal 
virtue, from the social point of view, that every occupant of a seat 
could not only see but be seen. The plans were well enough laid 
and the principle of the thing has since been proven sufficiently 
successful. But the backers did not reckon with a sinister com- 
bination consisting of one Marty y Tollens, an opera manager 
from Havana who had to find employment for his singers during the 
hot season, and the clever William Niblo — already familiar as 
the proprietor of the famous "garden," — who had joined forces 
with James H. Hackett, the actor-manager. Their competition 
wrecked the hopes of Messrs. Sanquirico and Patti after one sea- 
son, those of their successor, Mr. E. R. Fry, after the second, and 
finally those of the shrewd and pugnacious Max Maretzek, who 
had taken over the management. In 1850 Niblo leased the house 
in order to eliminate it as a competitor, and engaged one Signor 
Donetti to exhibit a troupe of trained dogs and monkeys in the 
erstwhile bower of beauty and elegance, thereby effectually killing 
its social pretensions. During a law-suit growing out of the affair 
in which the exhibition was attacked as not "respectable," Niblo 
called witnesses who testified that the aforesaid dogs and monkeys 
had in their younger days appeared before kings and princes, and 
also that they behaved behind the scenes more quietly and more 
respectably than many Italian singers. Which may have been 
hard to deny! 

Notwithstanding its inglorious end the Astor Place Opera 
House should be remembered as the first real New York opera 
house in the modern sense, as the place where the first American 
opera was produced (W. H. Fry's "Leonora" in 1848), and where 
a number of masterpieces — by Verdi, Donizetti and others — were 
introduced to the American people. 
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As a theatre the Astor Place Opera House surpassed anything 
that had existed in New York before. Its exterior, forming a tri- 
angle with its blunted apex facing Cooper Square, was picturesque, 
even handsome, with its tall and massive columns. The interior 
seated 1800 people comfortably, 1100 in the parterre, dress circle 
and first tier, and about 700 in the gallery. The decorations were 
most attractive. In 1854 the Mercantile Library remodelled the 
building as Clinton Hall, and occupied part of it. During the 
Astor Place riots of the Civil War, bullets riddled its windows. 
Finally, in 1890, the present building was erected in its place. 

One other theatre that is no longer, deserves to be remembered 
— for just one thing: the first production in America of Wagner's 
"Tannhauser," which means the first American production of any 
Wagner opera whatsoever. This was the New York Stadt- 
Theater, which stood from 1854 to 1864 at No. 37-39 Bowery. 
(For another eight years it existed at No. 45). The event took 
place on August 27th, 1859, fourteen years after the world premiere 
at Dresden, under the leadership of Carl Bergmann, then the 
conductor of the Arion Society. That Society sang the choral 
parts of the opera. 

Niblo's Garden is obviously as much entitled to a place here 
as among the concert-halls, for year after year some opera company 
or another, from the Seguins to Marty y Tollens' Havana troupe, 
held forth in its theatre. As early as 1844 the Seguins produced 
Balfe's "Bohemian Girl" here for the first time in America. 

The Homes of Comic Opera 

There are certain theatres that have been homes of comic 
opera so long that they must be looked upon as real landmarks of 
music. Such are the Fifth Avenue Theatre and the Casino. 
The first of these, at Broadway and Twenty-eighth Street, has a 
long history in its former incarnation (it was burned and rebuilt 
in 1871). It was the orthodox home of musical comedy when 
Gilbert and Sullivan visited this country in 1879. Sullivan con- 
ducted "Pinafore" here on December first, 1879, and Gilbert 
further enlivened the occasion with a curtain speech. On De- 
cember 31st of the same year they witnessed the world premiere 
of "The Pirates of Penzance" in the same house, and in 1885, 
when Sullivan was again in America, the first "authorized" per- 
formance of "The Mikado" took place. (A pirated one was 
engineered at the Union Square Theatre the previous August). 
In the interim Fifth Avenue audiences had enjoyed such classics 
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as "The Mascot," "Chimes of Normandy" and "La Marjolaine," 
when they still had the fresh bloom of youth (1882), and five 
years later the McCaull Opera Company produced DeKoven's first 
success, "The Begum," here. Then the Boston Ideals made the 
theatre their headquarters and sang "Martha," "Carmen," "The 
Bohemian Girl," and other operas in English. 

As for the Casino, at Thirty-ninth Street, it has a most dis- 
tinguished record, thanks largely to its founder, the resourceful 
Aronson. Opened with a gala concert, which according to Mr. 
Aronson was the "first Sunday concert beginning a regular course 
of Sunday concerts in the United States," in 1882, it proceeded 
with the first American production of Strauss's "Queen's Lace 
Handkerchief." Then came the French Opera Company, with 
Madame Theo; Victor Capoul appeared in "Romeo et Juliette" 
and "Paul et Virginie;" and Lillian Russell, Digby Bell and other 
old favorites gave Gilbert and Sullivan's "Sorcerer." When 
Offenbach's "Grand Duchess" was given, with the composer 
present, Hans von Bulow visited the Casino, admired Lillian 
Russell, drank Sarsaparilla, and liked it. D'Albert, Sarasate, 
Eduard Strauss and many others frequented the place and per- 
formed in it during these grand old days. And the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company held their first meeting in the 
Casino foyer on May 23rd, 1883, before the new opera house was 
finished. In 1892 the classic temple of opera comique was turned 
into a music hall, much to the disgust of its founder, but it has 
regained some of its earlier standing of late, and bids fair to re- 
main one of the architectural curiosities of New York for some 
time to come. 

We shall pass over the rest of the homes of comic opera, and 
in conclusion mention only Daly's Theatre on Broadway, near 
Twenty-ninth Street — not for its comic opera record, but as the 
place where Humperdinck's "Hansel und Gretel" was first given 
(in English) in this country. In spite of Sir Augustus Harris' 
quaint announcement concerning "the beautiful music composed 
for the occasion by Mr. Humperdinckel (!)" the piece was a real 
success and actually had a "run." 

(To be continued) 



